^O                              MANNING

Manning's opposition to it was as unqualified
and as successful as was, in after years, the
opposition of his successors. Cardinal Vaughan
and Cardinal Bourne, to the much more sagacious
efforts for reunion of the late Lord Halifax. As
for Anglo-Catholics generally, words could not
convey the contempt he had for them. He
analysed Pusey as " intellectually contradictory,
obscene, suicidal, morally skolios, bitter, pertinax ;
ecclesiastically unlawful, foolish.'5 And ritualism
he rather wittily described as cc private judgment
in gorgeous raiment." He would provide no
easy way to Rome. There must be complete
subjection, unqualified acceptance of every
Roman claim. Rome, to Manning, could make
no concessions, no explanations. It was Divine,
and must be accepted as Divine.

Manning, Mr. Shane Leslie has said, succeeded
to " an Archbishopric without a cathedral, to a
priesthood without a tridentine seminary and to
a laity without schools." His first concern was
for the children in his diocese, and particularly
for the Irish children in London workhouses who
were being brought up in the Church of England.
He was concerned at the same time with the
appointment of a Roman Catholic chaplain
to every prison, for of the one hundred and
twenty-five prisons in England, when he